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Three Billion People 


Mr. Scuuttz: We do well to consider India today. India is exceed- 
zly important—an independent country with 365 million people 
rd pressed to stay ahead of its population growth. Fortunately, India 
5 a government that is willing to face up to its population problem. 
Wohl, tell us how much the population of India has been increasing. 


Mr. Wont: In recent years it has grown very greatly and very rapid- 
In the last three decades India’s people have increased by 110 mil- 
n, and each year sees the increase of between 1.2 per cent and 1.3 
: cent of India’s total population of 365 million. 


Mr. Scuutrz: In round figures, how much does that mean? 


Mr. Wout: Roughly about 5 million people are added to India’s 
dulation every year. 


Mr. Scuuxrz: I think it is very important to say that here is a coun- 
—a subcontinent—that three decades ago had 250 million people 
4 now has 360—an increase that is two-thirds as much as the total 
dulation of the United States. Many of us in the United States are 
the belief that India is not yet aware of the seriousness of its popu- 
‘on problem. Wohl, is this belief justified? 


Mr. Wont: Not at all. India’s official policy and important sectors 
Indian public opinion would lead one to believe the exact opposite. 


Mr. Scuutrz: With these very few words to set the stage, let us turn 
a discussion of this problem recently recorded in New Delhi, India, 
~which Dr. C. P. Blacker, of London, served as moderator. 

tt is my privilege to introduce the president of the Family Planning 
sociation of India, Lady Semete Rama Rau. 


uADY Rama Rau: As our population figures go up by 5 million every 
ir, and as we see at the present day, before we can actually feel this 
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increase, that there is so much hunger and starvation and the standa 
of living is as low as it is, we realize that an increase in such nu 
bers without being able to develop our resources sufficiently rapid 
has weighed down on a great many intelligent people in our countr 
It is on that account that at the present moment we are focusing o 
attention on the population question. Family planning seems to 
very necessary—in fact, it has even been recognized by the Planni 
Commission at the center, for they have quite an important chapt 
on the question in their new, revised report. 


Dr. Bracxer: Those are cogent and telling reasons that you ha 
put before us, Semete Rama Rau. 

Now we have with us also Mrs. Ellen Watumull, whose acquain 
ance I only had the pleasure of making this morning, and about who 
Semete Rama Rau knows much more, so perhaps I may ask you agair 
Semete Rama Rau, to say a word about Mrs. Ellen Watumull. 


Lavy Rama Rav: I do not think, Dr. Blacker, that Mrs. Ellen Watu 
mull’s name is unknown in India. Her name is very well knows 
because, after all, her husband is an Indian, and we always keep tracl 
of Indians who live abroad. Mrs. Watumull has been deeply inter 
ested in Indian affairs generally, and during the times that India ha 
gone through periods of famine Mrs. Watumull has organized relie 
work in America which has been very valuable to us indeed. We ar 
grateful to her for the continued interest in our affairs that she ha 
always had. 


Dr. Bracxer: Mrs. Watumull, perhaps you can tell us somethings 
about the place of family planning in human cultures from your angle 


Mrs. Watumuti: Although perhaps I am best known for my 
work in education as it relates to India, it has been borne in upon us 
not only because of India’s problems but because of the whole problen 
of overproduction of people and underproduction of food throughou 
the world, that human culture is deeply affected when families ar 
too large, when the health of the family is impaired, when there 
inadequate educational facilities, and when life is shortened for so 
of these reasons. 
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Dr. Bracker: Now we also have here Mr. William Vogt, who was 
‘merly the chief of the Conservation Section of the Pan American 
tion and who has spent seven years in Latin America. Dr. Vogt is 
own widely—as widely in India as he is in England—as the author 
a book which, in England, at any rate, was a best seller for quite a 
ae, called The Road to Survival. Dr. Vogt has particularly interested 
mself in the balance of population and food supplies. Perhaps you 
ald tell us something about that subject. 


Mr. Vocr: I became interested in the problem through my travels 
the countries south of the United States in the Western Hemi- 
nere. In the twenty of them the rate of population increase is extremely 
id. Most of them will double in about thirty years. Mexico, for ex- 
aple, will double its population in twenty-four years; the little coun- 
* of Costa Rica, in twenty years; and San Salvadore, which has a 
r capita food intake only a little bit above that of India, in twenty- 
e years. 
Quite as serious as the increase in population is what is happening 
the land in these countries, to the means of production. This goes 
t only for Latin America but also for the United States. Soil erosion, 
is of fertility in the soil, destruction of forests, loss of water resources 
che total complex that makes possible a good life—are being de- 
joyed, chiefly through misuse of the physical environment in which 
ese people live. 
Last year Director-General Dodd, of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
nization of the United Nations, stated that since about 1935 the 
orld production of food had increased 9 per cent, whereas the popu- 
lion had increased about 13 or 14 per cent. He did not mention that 
ople very generally are destroying their means of subsistence through 
ae to observe conservation measures. 

have had the privilege of traveling a bit in India and talking with 
me of the forestry and soil conservation people here, and I under- 
ind that the same problem exists in India that exists in the Western 
smisphere. There is progress being made in conservation. It is rather 
mplicated. It would be hopeless if something were not done so that 
ple could adjust their family size to the resources which are avail- 
e to them. 
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The situation would be completely hopeless, I think, if it were n 
for the work that has been done over the years by the remaining me 
ber of our panel here today. 


Dr. Biacxer: Thank you very much, Mr. Vogt. In regard to th 
astonishing figures you gave us about the prospective increase in poff 
ulations of the countries you have mentioned, would I be right if 
supposing that the rapidity of increase is due more to a lowering 
the death rates through the introduction of public health measure 
the insecticides, and so on, than to any increase in the birth rate? 


Mr. Vocr: There has been some increase in the birth rate, but th: 
chief factor has been the decrease in the death rate. That is, very e 
fective death control is not balanced by birth control. 


Dr. Bracxer: I see. And that, you feel, has been especially pr 
nounced in the last twenty-five years, I suppose? 


Mr. Voct: Yes, it has been even more pronounced since the war. 


Dr. Bracker: Has this come about largely through the invention of 
the insecticides ? 


Mr. Voer: The insecticides, yes. 

Dr. Bracxer: The antimalarial insecticides. 
Mr. Vocr: And antibiotics. | 
Dr. Biacker: Yes. 


Mr. Voct: There is also better transportation of food and a great 
sense of responsibility about feeding people. We do not let them di 
now. If there is a famine area, we try to get food into it. 


Dr. Biacker: Quite so; quite so! Well, those are remarkable figur 
that Mr. Vogt has given us. 

Now, the fourth person with us, Mrs. Margaret Sanger, is in 
dubitably the most prominent figure in the birth control movemen 
in the world. Mrs. Sanger’s interests turned toward family plannin 
and birth control no less than forty years ago. She has suffered f 
her convictions and has been in prison in the United States no | 
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‘an eight times between the years 1916 and 1918. You appreciate, 
am sure, that Mrs. Sanger’s interest in this subject is in no way 
nited to her own country. Her peregrinations, her wanderings 
ound the world, her crusades in different countries, testify to her 
terest in the problems of other countries; and, unless I misunder- 
and her, she feels this to be a world problem rather than a national 
yoblem. Is that so, Mrs. Sanger? 


Mrs. Sancer: Indeed, it is a world problem. When you say that I 
ave been in this work for forty years, I feel antique. I feel that I 
all soon be put in a museum to remain there for future generations 
talk about and think about. 

“May I go back a bit and say that early in my young days I was a 
ofessional nurse. I chose for my work helping the women of the 
ew York slums. It was not very pleasant work, because I found 
pt only poverty and misery and degradation of human beings but 
© women who already were asking for some means to space their 
‘egnancies. No one had to go on a soapbox or on a platform to tell 
ese women what they should do. They were asking what they 
‘uld do. I found also, to my great distress, that women whom I 
ad helped through one birth, at perhaps a great deal of energy and 
ird work, within a few months had died because they had had to 
ysort to abortion. I am ashamed to say this, but in those years the 
cords tell that there were about two million abortions—almost all of 
em illegal—which had been performed either by women, midwives, 
otherwise in the United States. 

This was a shocking revelation. I was rather innocent in all this 
vatter, and I believed that all I had to do was to shout to high heaven 
id that everyone would come to the aid of these mothers and help 
em to do something about spacing their children and their preg- 
ancies instead of resorting to the horror of abortion. But I had many 
rprises in store for me, because someone had already placed upon 
se statute books of the nation and of the states a law preventing 
en physicians from giving women or giving anyone information 
1 contraception. 

‘So the challenge was on, and, being Irish by temperament and 
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heritage, I had to fight. I loved to challenge that outrageous | 
And so I began. 

Finally, we were able not to change the laws through the legis 
ture but to change them through the courts. This opened the do 
for the medical profession, and today I think we can claim that 
have about six hundred clinics established and under medical auspi 
in the United States. 

Now I come to the next point—that of culture. The one thing th 
attracted my attention in all this work—because, of course, wh 
you live and work with the very poorest people you also work wi 
some of the more educated people—was that I found not only i 
New York but in every city in the United States, and perhaps 
same applies in every country in the world, that the people wi 
small families, spaced, cared for, wanted, have due consideration fo 
the mother’s health. They have consideration for each child. The 
have consideration for the father’s earning power and his capacit 
and the standards of living of the whole family. Consequently, i 
is these mothers, these women about whom you hear a great deal it 
the United States and elsewhere who have time, who have leisure 
who have health; and they are the ones who are active in cultura 
pursuits in almost every country in the world. They are the one 
who uphold music, art, and education. 

In other groups, children come so fast that the mothers a 
know where the child is—children are thrust into the streets, an¢ 
there is no place for them. The children realize this at once. Ther 
is no place in their small homes for them. These women have not thi 
least interest in culture or even in who has become the governo; 
of their state or the President of the United States. 

This I saw, and I realized then that this was something that wi 
must do. At that time the women of the world were fighting for th 
vote, for suffrage. I knew that these women with large families— 
with babies coming every year from the time of puberty to the tim 
of the menopause—could have from eighteen to twenty children 
There would be no place for the children and no opportunity for th 
women to develop themselves, their minds, their souls, their beings 
This aroused my crusading spirit. I cared. And I think nothing cat 


be done unless people care. 
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‘Dr. Biacxer: Now I suppose, Mr. Vogt, that the conditions that 
argaret Sanger described in New York, which fired her indignation 
then she was a child, when she was a nurse, before the first World 
‘ar, also intruded themselves on you a good deal in South America? 


Mr. Vocr: They certainly did, Dr. Blacker. The age expectancy of 
omen in many of the Latin-American countries is only about half 
hat it is in the United States. 

I might say, parenthetically, that we still have not completed the 
'b that Mrs. Sanger so bravely began in the United States. We have 
‘me room for improvement there. 

‘But in the countries to the south of us, the tropical countries par- 
cularly, the misery that is imposed on families by what we might 
‘ll “biological tyranny” is appalling. The economists say that, if we 
lise living standards, family sizes will fall. I think we would do 
yell to reverse that statement and say that, as family sizes fall, in 
eneral, living standards rise. 


Mrs. Sancer: I think that is true, too. 


| Dr. Biacker: Semete Rama Rau, I suppose the same problem has 
-esented itself in India? 


Lavy Rama Rau: Oh, yes, indeed. We have been interested in social 
‘ork for many years. Mrs. Sanger felt she was almost an antique 
cause you mentioned she had done this work for forty years. I 
an say that I have worked in the social field for forty years—social 
elfare work, you understand—and, believe me, Mrs. Sanger, I do 
pe feel an antique. I really feel very fresh and full of spirit. 


q Mrs. SanceErR: You look it, too! 


ea: Rama Rav: I say that if only I could take you down to show 
ou what conditions belong to the slums of Bombay, here next door 
» us—if you could see the ricketty children, the crippled children, 
ne repeated pregnancies, the misery of the women, the tubercular 
yomen—you would immediately be fired with exactly the same spirit 
vith which Mrs. Margaret Sanger has been fired. So it is not surpris- 
ag that Indian women have turned their attention to exactly the same 


=medies. 
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Mr. Scuuttz: We now return to the University of Chicago Rou 
Taste here in Chicago. 

Except for one statement by Mr. William Vogt, the panel whichf 
we have just heard has not mentioned the resource possibilities off 
India. Wohl, how do you see these resources? 


Mr. Wont: They certainly have been gloomy in the postwar period 
—a situation which was dramatized for us by the Indian wheat loan 
that we made. But you, yourself, were in India in 1946 as chairman 
of the Indian Famine Commission, and you have spent a long time 
studying world agricultural problems and issues. What would you 
say is the outlook for India? Can it develop food supplies in increas- 
ing quantities faster than its population grows? 


Mr. Scuuttz: We were told by our panel, and you made the same 
point in the introduction, Wohl, that India is adding 5 million people 
a year. Can it stay ahead of this very large increase in population? 
I should say that in the short run of the next ten years India will 
find this very difficult. It is going to be very hard to do so when we 
take the next decade as our point of departure. 

I would like to say a word about the state of Madras, which is one 
of the more advanced areas of India. It is likely to develop more 
favorably than some other parts of India, lying, as it does, to the south. 
It has about 56 million people and is about twice the size of Arkansas. 
Now here the adversities are seen clearly because they have come in 
a large group—the droughts, the cutting-off of rice on the outside— 
but if we consider just the food which these people have had, we find 
that it has dropped from about 22 or 24 ounces per capita per day 
during these three decades that you mentioned to something like 15 
ounces per capita per day. 


Mr. Wout: Does this mean that for the next thirty years Madras 
can only look forward to a more miserable time than it has had 
in the past thirty, or will thirty years be enough to see some real 
improvement in the area? 


Mr. Scuutrz: In thirty years I would expect to see a very consider- 
able advance. At least this is possible for Madras. But for this short 
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‘run, this decade that I mentioned, the food-population pincers are 
closing in on India and particularly on Madras, and it is anything but 
_a bright picture which one sees and in terms of which one has to 
‘discuss and consider the population problem. 


Mr. Wout: What makes thirty years a more favorable interval 
‘than ten? 
_ Mk. Scuuttz: Because, in my judgment, by then the real fruits of 
seconomic development begin to show themselves, and by that time 
‘India can very substantially improve its technology. As you and I 
‘know, the food production of India is unbelievably low if we just 
‘consider yield per acre. Rice is the most important food crop—India 
has excellent rice lands—and yet its yield per year is about a third 
of Japan’s. Japan in this sense has a much more fruitful technology 
and uses fertilizers much more intelligently and effectively. Again, 
if I might make a comparison with the United States, we are a 
country which, in the main, does not need fertilizer to the same 
xtent that the older countries do—Japan, India, and so on. Yet in 
the state of North Carolina alone we use many times—in fact, last 
jyear seven times—as much chemical or artificial fertilizer as all of 
ndia! 


| Mr. Wont: In other words, what you are suggesting is that there 
still is potential room for development of food production in India? 


Mr. Scuuttz: Oh, tremendously. 


Mr. Wout: And in time they can produce the needed food which 
would in thirty years, you think, keep pace with the growing popula- 


‘ion of India? 


_ Mk. Scuutrz: Well, I would like to put it that, when one con- 
siders the factors which have to be brought into play to increase, for 
example, the total national product, including food—these factors 
e of a kind which move slowly in the short run—in a decade. 
t requires knowledge and education. Literacy is terribly important 
nere to get these practices adopted on the farm. The new capital 
nas to come in, and new technology—a new bag of tricks, you see. 
t is like trying to bring eastern Kentucky up in food production. 
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Eastern Kentucky in many senses is like India in agriculture. A 
decade seems not to make a dent. But, once it starts moving, as, for 
example, eastern Tennessee has in the past decade, things then begin 
to shoot up very, very rapidly. Let me say that the possibilities that 
lie ahead seem to me to be very good. There is no reason why India 
cannot double its rice yields eventually. I should say that in the longer 
run, as I have defined it, the same can be done with many other 
crops. One can be very specific on this if India develops the tech- 
nology to strengthen its agriculture. 


Mr. Wout: This suggests to me an extremely crucial and dangerous 
period for India. Can India keep its population from exploding before 
it has had a chance, in these ten years, to catch up? : 


Mr. Scuutrz: Well, that is a rhetorical question in your field now, 
and therefore let me return the question to you. What do you mean 
by the possibilities of a population explosion? You told us in the 
introduction and at the outset here this afternoon that India is now 
increasing at about the rate of 1 per cent per year—a little larger 
than this. That does not sound like a population explosion. Just what 
do you mean? 


Mr. Wout: One can look at a population explosion in two ways. 
The first of these ways is suggested by controlling the birth rate. 
Now India is one of the few countries in the world—perhaps the 
only country together with the Scandinavian countries—which has 
faced up to this problem squarely, and adopted a government policy 
implementing birth control. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Well, at least it is willing to put the birth rate prob- 
lem on the agenda, and this is rare among countries, indeed. : 


Mr. Wout: Let me put it to you in a slightly different way: Not 
only can the population increase rapidly because more babies are born 
but it can also increase very, very rapidly if we apply modern science 
to limiting the death rate. For instance, in Ceylon—admittedly a 
small place compared to India—malaria has been epidemic many, 
many times, most recently in 1934, and endemic since the memory 
of man. In 1946 a relatively simple and cheap operation, dusting th 
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island with DDT, dramatically cut down malaria in almost fantastic 
proportions. Seventy-seven per cent fewer people got ill of the disease, 
and 82 per cent less people died of it in the very next year. And as 
a result in a few years they had a famine. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Ceylon is a classic case of population increase and 
resultant hunger, and we all cite it, but let me come closer to home. 
I happened last week to go through the Mexican history of the last 
decade and a half. There we have a population increase which is 
running close to 3 per cent. This is an explosion! And it has hap- 
pened precisely for the reasons you gave. The death rate has dropped 
very, very fast indeed, and the birth rate has stayed up. In Mexico 
this explosion is explained entirely in your terms. This may be in 
prospect for India. In this short run which I was alluding to as 
having great difficulties in terms of getting more production, you 
are saying to me that such large advances may be made as a result 
‘of some of these health measures ... 


Mr. Wont: Yes, especially if public health is pushed. 


Mr. Scuuttz: . .. that we may get what you call a “population 
jexplosion.” This implies that instead of 5 million a year being added to 
ithe population of India with 2 per cent increase per year, we will have 
ig 10 million per year population increase. This puts very concretely the 
jpoint that you were making about how a rapid decline in the death rate 
jin India in the next ten years may lead to a population increase 
greater than the increase in food production. 


IS A POPULATION POLICY NEEDED?’ 
k 


ASSUMING a willingness to regard demographic behavior from an 
instrumental point of view, one may still ask if it is necessary to do so. 
Do population density and rate of growth have anything to do with 
poverty? If not, a population policy is hardly necessary. Previous chap- 
ters have already dealt with the relation of population to poverty, but 
a few more words on it seem necessary from the policy standpoint. 


Since per capita income depends upon resources, technology, and 
economic organization as well as upon population, the question is 
whether or not one needs to worry about population at all. Why not 
simply accept the expanding population as a basic fact and direct one’s 
policies toward improving the economic situation? This point of view 
has been repeatedly maintained in India, though less often than in 
some other countries. Its basic difficulty, the reader will recall, is that 
population change and economic development are interlinked. Eco- 
nomic expansion cannot forever compensate for a constant increase of 
population, because economic potentialities are affected by population. 
The people of the Indian subcontinent have apparently already reached 
the point where density and rapid growth are impeding economic de- 
velopment. Therefore, it seems somewhat unrealistic to attempt to do 
something on the economic side and yet do nothing on the population 
side. To make the discussion more concrete, let us take a recent ex- 
ample of the exclusively economic point of view. 

An Indian economist, Dr. Baljit Singh, published a book showing 
that the Indian diet is 22 per cent below physical requirements. The: 

1 Reprinted by special permission of the Princeton University Press from the book by 


Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and Pakistan (Princeton, NJ.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1951), pp. 222-23. 
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shortage, he showed, is not due to an absolute lack of food potentiali- 
ties, but rather to other conditions. A considerable amount of food is 
wasted in wedding feasts and other celebrations. A great amount is 
lost in the fields and in storage due to animal, bird, and insect pests. 
Still more is lost through poor distribution and class inequalities. In- 
efficiency also arises from the inflexible nature of Indian food habits, 
the people being divided into rice-eaters and bread-eaters, unwilling to 


use substitutes. Some food is exported. And Indian agriculture is so 
undercapitalized and badly organized that the land produces far less 


than it is capable of producing. For this reason Dr. Singh, although he 
acknowledged the massive population growth in India, rejected the 
idea of trying to stop this growth by direct measures. “. . . There is no 
call for the pessimism implied in the demand to consciously curtail 
and limit the country’s population by a wide-spread adoption of the 
so-called neo-Malthusianism. . . . The right course would be to hus- 
band economic resources in agriculture, industry and trade with the 
aid of science and modern inventions to realize optimum conditions of 
living for the growing population.” He maintained that by cutting 
wastes, stepping up production, and changing eating habits, the food 


problem could be solved. To this end he would stop feasts, kill pests, 
ban food exports, make rationing universal, consolidate agricultural 
[ oldings, shift the Indian dietary in the direction of potatoes, and im- 
boort foodstuffs. 

Clearly, so far as the existing population is concerned, Dr. Singh is 
ight. If his proposed measures were taken, this population could eat 
very well. But in the long run (and a not very extended “long run”) 
fnis solution is no solution at all. As soon as the food situation im- 
sroved, the population would grow even faster than it has been grow- 
ing. Soon the time would be reached when the food supply would 
gain be deficient, not because of waste or bad habits, but because of 
increased numbers. At that point no further remedial measures could 
be taken on the food side, except at greatly increased cost, because they 


would already have been taken. The kind of relief offered, therefore, 
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would be at best a temporary relief, and it would result in a large 
and more insoluble problem later on. 


Although the author admitted that some of his proposals, such as 
pig and poultry raising and potato-eating, are probably too radical for 
his countrymen, none of them is so radical as to cause the food supply 
to keep pace indefinitely with rapid population growth. Furthermore, 
he said nothing about the effect of a redundant population in prevent- 
ing some of the very food reforms by which he proposed to alleviate 
the situation. The conclusion seems inevitable that something must be 
done on the population side if Indian poverty is to be reduced. As 
Notestein has said: “It is not the problem of doubling, or perhaps even 
tripling, the product of backward regions that staggers the imagina- 
tion; it is the need for an indefinite continuation of such an expansion 
in order to keep up with an unending growth. The demographic prob- 
lem is not that of putting an immediate end to growth, but of check- 
ing growth before the populations become unmanageably large—for 
example, before the present numbers are doubled.” 


Dr. Singh’s neglect of the population variable placed him in a queer 
position, a position that one might call totalitarian Puritanism. He 
would abolish feasts by law, require the eating of potatoes, regulate 
the milling of rice, make rationing universal, abolish moneylenders 
and restrict middlemen, encourage sexual abstinence, close the bazaars, 
and kill most of the wild animals. To what purpose? Not, in the long 
run, so that Indians could eat better, but rather so that there could be 
more of them. This strange view, that the purpose of life is to sweat 
and strain in order that the maximum number may be supported, is 
completely at variance with the goal of a higher standard of life. 


In the end any attempt to compensate indefinitely on the economic 
side for population increase is bound to fail, because human beings live 
in a finite world. Atomic energy, use of the sun’s rays, harnessing of 
the tides, all may enormously increase the food supply, but they can- 
not forever take care of an ever growing population. To see this one 
has only to put it in an extreme form. If the human species is 200,000 
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years old, and if from an initial pair it had increased at the modest 
‘ate of 1 per cent per annum, the number of human beings would 
iow run to approximately 10'°°. If each of these individuals weighed 
on an average 100 pounds, their total weight would be 10*"”? pounds. 
Since the weight of the entire earth is only about 10° pounds, it can 
ye seen that the human species would long since have reached the 
soint where all the substance of the earth would be in their bodies. 
‘t would be idle to talk about feeding them, because there would be 
absolutely nothing to feed them with. But long before this point were 
reached the growth rate would have stopped, because the piling up of 
quman beings in layers would have smothered those lying a few feet 
Xelow the human surface. In long-run terms, then, it is preposterous 
-o talk about economic measures being able “to take care of” popula- 
ion growth. The latter, if continued steadily, would in only a few 
-enturies use up all the resources that even the wildest technological 
enthusiast might conceive. 


It may be urged, however, that the problem of population growth 
in the Indian region is not a matter of 200,000 years or several centuries, 
out of here and now. This is exactly the point. In the Indian subcon- 
rinent, given world conditions as they are and not as a utopian might 
wish, the existing density and growth rate leave doubt that the stand- 
ard of living can be raised if the growth is continued. Under ideal eco- 
nomic conditions, with the whole world focused on the problem of 
maintaining Indians and Pakistanis, a population of more than two 
billion could probably live in this area. But the populations in other 
parts of the world are growing too. The world economic system is not 
and cannot be focused on India alone. Even over a short period, say 
thirty to forty years, it is questionable that the Indian rate of popula- 
tion growth can be maintained and at the same time a significant rise 
in the standard of living be achieved. In any case it will take a hercu- 
lean effort. Since the demographic situation is thus apparently handi- 
capping economic progress, it seems foolish to forswear any demo- 
graphic policy and simply try to step up economic production. This 
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would be as foolish as simply forswearing any economic policy an 
trying to do it all on the population side. The task of raising th 
standard of living in India and Pakistan will be hard enough without 
making it even harder by a blind unwillingness to deal with relevant 
factors. Both countries desperately need a population policy. Of course, 
when economic plans are undertaken with a view to, and in a way 
susceptible of, affecting the rate of population growth, they become a 
part of population policy. But pursued without reference to population 
or as a perpetual compensation for population change, purely economic 
measures do not constitute a population policy. 
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